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living man in -whom the god actually resides, or he builds a
temple to a god with an authentic human biography, in either
case with equal confidence; All this may rest upon pantheism,
or the belief that the primal energy is the same everywhere in
a storm, a cow, a man, or a god. But it none the less follows
that this divine energy is most directly concerned with humanity
when it is run into the mould of a human creature. Borgias
and Catilines are, in India, more important and impressive
representatives of heaven's design than even storms and earthr
quakes; and, therefore, for one personification of storms and
earthquakes, the Hindu deifies.a hundred Borgias or successful
Catilines. These considerations may be allowed to support
an argument that the working divinities of Hinduism are much
more largely supplied by the deification of authentic men than
may ever have been the case in classic Europe, and conse-
quently that the, theory of Eueraerus affords a good explana-
tion of the origin of a great part of Asiatic polytheism.

It is worth remarking that Buckle, in comparing the Hindu
and Greek religions, lays stress upon a view of their respective
characteristics which is almost exactly contrary to that which
lias here been suggested. He is illustrating the influence of
physical laws on religion; and an this place his errors on
matters of fact are so great as to inspire grave mistrust of the
process of searching a library for facts to suit a comprehensive
theory, " According to the principles already laid down,"
says Buckle, the deification of mortals ** could not be expected
in a tropical civilization, where the aspects of Nature filled
man with a constant sense of his own incapacity. It is, there-
fore, natural that it should form no part of the ancient Indian
religion; ** and he then quotes Colebrooke, who said that the
worship of deified men is no part of the Vedic system, as if the
remark applied to Indian religion generally; while he goes on
to point out that in Greece the deification of mortals was a
recognized part of the national religion at a very early period.
But what Colebrooke really said yras that the worship of deified
heroes is a later please, not to be found in the Vedas; though
the heroes themselves, not yet deified, are therein mentioned
occasionally. Buckle had evidently never heard of that very